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The moſt rational and ſpeedy Methods of Planting and Rear- 
ing what are generally called Quickszrs, and of their 
ſubſequent Treatment till brought to the State of beauti- 


ful and aw Fences: 
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Of Pruning Foreſt- Trees, 
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On the General Method of Raiſing FENCES, as 
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0 N THE ART or ; 
REARING AND PLANTING QUICKS, 
AND 


PRUNING FOREST-TREES. 


OF THE CRATZGUS OXYACANTHA ; 
OR, COMMON WHITE THORN: 


Tu H E 4 . or common 
white thorn, is the plant commonly uſed 
for fences; it will grow from ten to thirty 
feet in height, when planted at proper diſ- 
tances, either in hedges or plantation . 
1811 | 55 Hxpoxs 
TS Linneus Geter. Plantar. p. 683. Teofandria Digynia, 
cl. 12. ord. 2.—Stem crooked ; leaves ſmooth, numerous, 


irregular, divided, and ſerrated : flowers white, in a kind 
of umbels ; ; May; in woods and hedges. 


WE 


_ UHepess may be raiſed, either by the ſeed, 
or plants from the nurſery. The choice of the 


ſeed, time of gathering, and preparation, are 
material for conſideration. 


In the north of England, the haw or fruit 
of the white thorn is ſeldom ripe until the 
month of November. There are. a variety of 
ſpecies or ſizes, of them; and by mixing the 
different ſpecies. promiſcuoſly together, with- 
out ſevering them and ſowing each ſpecies by 
itſelf, is the cauſe of fences being irregular. 


Tre gatherer ſhould be very particular in 
having the haws well ripened, and, as nearly 
as can be, of one ſort; the ſmalleſt ſeeds are 
by far the beſt : after being gathered, they are 
to be laid in a ſhady place, and ſpread, add- 
ing to them a little ſand, or fine ſoil, to pre- 
vent their being injured by heating; let them 
remain ſpread till the pulpy or ſoft part of the 
fruit is waſted or dried; then lay them toge- 
ther in a heap; and cover them with fine dry 

earth, 


1 U * 7 3 
earth, about three or four inches thick; there 
to remain until a ſtate of germination takes 


place, which generally happens about Februa- 
ry twelve months after their being gathered. 


PREPARATION FOR SOWING. 


MOD FERST. 


THE land that has been uſed for ſome time 
in growing kitchen ſtuff, or a light ſoil, is the 
beſt for raiſing the plants; but if you have not 
a choice of land of this deſcription, the land in- 
tended for the reception of the ſeeds ought to 
be well wrought, and employed in the growing 
of turnips, potatoes, or any leguminous plant, 
previous to the ſowing of the ſeeds; and then 
again turned up by the ſpade, clearing it of 
weeds, and making it level and ſine. After 
the ground has been prepared as above, divide 
the ſame into beds of three feet and an half in 
breadth, with alleys eighteen inches vide be- 
tween each bed, for the eaſier cleaning and co- 
vering the ſeed; then puſh over from the fur- 
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face of the beds a little of the ſoil, with the head 
of the rake, into the alleys, and make the bed 
level, by preſſing i it gently with a Ipade ; then 
ſow your ſeeds equally with care, fo that they 
may not riſe in cluſters, but be nearly an inch 
from each other, obſerving, before ſowing, to 
ſeparate them well with the hands and uſe of 
ſand: after being ſo ſown, draw back the earth 
from the alleys, and ſo much more from thence 
with the ſpade, that the covering upon the 
ſeeds may be half an inch, or thereabouts; 
deep covering being very injurious to moſt 
kinds of ſeed. Es 


HOW PROPAGATED BY SEED IN | 
DRILLS, 


MODE SECOND. 


YOUR land ought to be cultivated and 
prepared in the ſame manner as when for broad- 
caſt, and made fine by raking. Divide your 
land into drills, by a ſmall hoe, at the diſtance 
of fifteen inches from each other; then ſow 
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ES 


your ſeeds in the drills, and cover them the 
ſame depth as thoſe in beds. This way of 
treatment I prefer to the other in beds, not 
only as they have a more free admiſſion of air, 
but are much eaſier cleaned between drills, 
in the ſucceeding year, or Spring following, 
when the plants have come up; and if they 
appear too thick, you ought to thin them, by 
carefully drawing out the largeſt or ſtrongeſt 
plants, without injury to the roots; and at the 
ſame time cut the roots of the remaining Ones 
with a ſpade, about fix or ſeven inches below 
the ſurface. This is of great ſervice to them, 
by making them put out freſh fibres, and will 
prepare them for being planted out for good. 


TRANSPLANTING HOW. 


BE mindful to prepare, clean, and rake 
your ground fine for large drills; take up your 
plants, without injuring the roots; cut off ſuch 
part of the fibres as have been wounded, but 

no 
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no more; make your drills with a ſpade; 
each drill to be of the ſame depth that the roots 
are in the ſeed-bed, and at the diſtance of 
eighteen inches from each other ; the plants are 
to be placed upright in the drills, with the 
hand, nearly four inches apart; and by a ma- 
fon's trowel rake the earth upon the roots, and 
dreſs the ground by a rake between each drill ; 
if the weather happens to be dry, the roots of 
the plants ſhould be plunged in water before 
they are planted, and afterwards watered, to 
fix the roots. No part of the tops ought to 
be taken off, that part of the plant being the 
principal agent in vegetation. In this fituation 
the plants ſhould remain two years, + and then 
be thinned, by taking away every other plant ; 
thofe that remain ſhould have their lower roots 
cut with a ſpade, and the branches ſided with 
2 pair of ſheers, and the alleys dug, cleaned, 

and 


18 Thoſe plants of a year old are the beſt for tranſplant- 
ing; the younger the better, 


+ After the firſt year, the plants ſhould be cut down to 
make them ſpread at the bottom, in order to prepare them to 


be planted uprht in the hedges, without further cutting. 


and raked : By thinning, clipping, and drefling 
them every two years more; digging, cutting, 
and gently ſtirring the roots, and cleaning the 
alleys, removing every other line occaſionally, 
you may have plants of any ſize and ſtrength 
fit for a fence inſtantly, See Bouchier upon 
PLANTS. -_-: | 


PREPARING THE PLANTS. - 


W HEN taken from the ſeed- bed, or drills, | 
with care, for the purpoſe of planting out for | 
good, they ought to be claſſed according to | 
their different ſizes, ſtrength, and height, to 
grow in a regular manner; being thus choſen, 
it will be a great ſaving in number and value; 
for inſtead of planting ten in a yard, three, 
four, five, or fix will be ſufficient, and the 
fence will increaſe more in ſtrength; plants 
never re ſtrong when crowded, and this is the 
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PREPARATION FOR PLANTING FOR 
GOOD. | 


QUICKS do not like a wet ſoil, eſpecially 
where the water is ſtagnated by a coarſe clay : 
therefore examine your ſoil before you plant 
the hedge. But if the fence is to be made 
from eaſt to weſt, and the ſoil inclinable to be 
wet, I prefer the ſouth fide for planting ; if 
dry, then the north fide. The eaſt aſpect is 
the beſt, as the riſing ſun promotes vegetation. 
Wet ground muſt be raiſed higher, and the dry 
lower ; which, when attended to from one end 
of the intended fence to the other, will be of 
the greateſt conſequence in aſſiſting the plants, 
ſo as to make the tence more regular, and be- 
come ſooner fencible. | 


Ix making the fence, the back part ought to 
be raiſed about four feet, for the placing of 
ſtake and rice; ; and the front with the beſt ſoil, 
three feet in breadth; and raiſed” eighteen i in- 


ches, for the a to be planted in the cen- 


ter; 
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tre (the ſurface ſoil is the beſt for this purpoſe) 
and no part taken from the bottom of the ditch, 
which is too much the cuſtom among ignorant 
labourers; not knowing, that the nearer the 
ſurface, the richer the ſoil ; it being meliorated 
by the atmoſphere, and conſequently moſt ac- 
tive, and fitteſt to promote vegetation. 


THE TIME OR SEASON * 
PLANTING, 


F O R all hardy deciduous plants,“ the Au- 
tumn is the beſt, provided your plants and ſoil 
are in a proper ſtate. The month of October 
is a proper time, when you plant in a dry ſoil, 

k but will not do in wet; the Spring ſeaſon ap- 
pears to be the beſt time for ſuch ; and your 
hedges muſt be raiſed higher above the ſurface, 


at | une 


0 according to the nature of the ſoil. 

£ EY 

, Tresz, and moſt other plants, do not like : 
5 to be put, much below the ſurface of ground 


B | that 


* Such as ſhed their leaves every autumn. 
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that is wet; and the evil is generally increaſed, 


by ſcouring the hedges, and adding ſo much 
unneceſſary earth upon the roots, that they are 
deprived of the genial heat of the ſun and air, 
the chief principles of vegetation. 5 


THE plants intended for uſe ought not to 
exceed three years old, and only ſuch as have 
been tranſplanted, or thoſe prepared in drills, 
or have ſtood very thin in the ſeedling-beds, 
and been treated as I have already mentioned. 


PLanTs in general grow beſt when they are 
planted young ; and if we could depend upon 


the ſeed not failing, I recommend the ſeed it- 


ſelf to be ſown in the hedges at once ; for all 
plants are more firmly fixed where they grow 
by the ſeed unremoved. 


THE COMMON ERRONEOUS METHOD 
OF TREATMENT. 


THE ignorant labourers pay little atten- 
tion to the ſoil or ſituation, but prepare for 


planting 


OT 
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planting and making a fence, by firſt ſetting 
out ſo much for a ditch, to form a kind of 
bank, and fo much ground to be allowed for 
the dead fence to be made on, which is com- 


monly compoſed of the turf, and eatth taken 


from the ditch, &c. the top done with cut- 
tings of thorns, with or without ſtakes. 


Berore the quicks are planted, the planter 


| has what they call a cockſod, or piece of turf, 


cut out of the ſurface, whereon he places the 
quickſets, firſt cutting them. very ſhort at the 
top and root, placing them nearly horizontal 
acroſs the new hedge-row, or at leaſt in ſuch 
a manner as to form an angle of about twenty 
degrees with the horizon, and at ſuch diſtan- 
ces, that about ten quicks are put in a yard in 
length, i. e. nearly four inches apart from 
plant to plant, and afterwards throws the earth 
upon the roots, which earth is commonly tas 
ken out of the ditch at the bottom. 


THE turf and earth ſo uſed form a de- 


clivity on one ſide, the other nearly upright, 


B 2 | made 
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made of af, like a wall; the quicks are 


put at the bottom of the declivity, without 
allowing them any part of an horizontal plane 
to grow on; by which means the quicks are 
often covered ſo much by the falling of the 
earth from above, that they are under the ne- 
ceſſity of taking ſome earth from them the firſt 


| year they are planted, which the planter calls 


opening or uncovering the quicks ; this fre- 
quently happens at a time when the plants be- 
gin to puſh out from the eyes that are left them 
for ſhoots, ©. and if it happens in dry wea- 
ther, which is frequently the caſe, the buds of 
the plants are thereby injured very much. 


THz above kind of treatment is ridiculous. 
Where is the neceſlity for cutting the tops and 
roots of the plants ſo much? and alſo, when 
prepared as I have directed for planting, why 


| ſhould they be put in an horizontal poſition ? 


Nature ſays, they ſhall grow upright ; there- 
fore, plant them upright. Is it not moſt con- 
fiſtent with reaſon, that the top of any plant 
mult be firſt influenced by the benefit of the 


genial 
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genial rays of the ſun, before the root? and if 
that be allowed, why cut off the heads of plants 
at the time of planting ? It ſeems to me to be 
a contradiction to nature. Why are the plants 
put ſo near the bottom of the earth-fence ? and 
ſhould not the quicks, when grown up, be 
equally good on both ſides? Is that ever the 
caſe as they are now planted ? Is not the front 
the beſt, and that ſide next the earth-fence the 
worſt ? if ſo, what is the cauſe? Is it not the 
want of air that cauſes the ſide next the dyke 
to be much inferior to the other? and is not 
that fide more ſubject to be hurt with weeds ? 
Theſe are facts; and the reaſon that the fide 
of the hedge next the dyke not being ſo well 
furniſhed as the front, prevents the farmers 
from having the old fence taken away, when 
it might have been done in leſs time than ten 
years after planting, in caſe the quicks had 


been treated by proper planting, cleaning, fid- 
ing, Oc. 


Io remedy theſe evils, I propoſe to claſs your 
quicks, and plant them in an horizontal piane 
| in 
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in hedge-rows, and take off all the wounded 
fibres; make a drill nearly in the centre of the 
Horizontal plane, the ſame depth as when in 
the ſeedling beds, or drills ; if the weather be 
dry, plunge the roots in water, plant them up- 
right, and cover the roots with a maſon's trow- 
el, and water them, to fix the roots; obſerv- 
ing to plant them as ſoon as poſſible, after their 
being removed from their beds, or drills; air 
being very hurtful to the roots. In caſe your 
ground has been a long time in herbage, or 
never broken up, it will be adviſable to add a 
little good manure at the bottom of the drill 
before the quicks are planted; and the manure 
covered with good ſoil : this will give a ſpur 
to the ſoil, and make it more active. I have 
alſo tried lime and turf-aſhes with good effect. 


Ir the quicks are planted at a proper diſtance 


from the dyke, in an horizontal plane, both 
ſides will be alike. 


ONx great objection that is made (but which 
I think a very ſimple one) of having the quicks 
put 
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put at a greater diſtance from the dyke than 
they uſually are, is, that the cattle are indu- 
ced to tread upon that ſpace where the quicks 
are planted. If a method could be found out, 
to have that effect on the farmer, to get him to 
remove his dykes from his quick hedges, in _ 
ten or twelve years after planting he would- 
enjoy a great deal of his beſt ſheltered ground 
at a very little expence, as the ground next his 
hedges is nothing but a nurſery of weeds ; and 


| beſides, ſave the expence that attends ſcouring, 
as they call it; and the earth ſo taken away 
would be of great ſervice to improve his land. 


SCOURTNG, "DRESSING, 
AND WEEDING. | 


Y O UR hedge ſhould always be kept to the 
ſame height of the breaſting, or horizontal 
plane, where the quicks ars originally planted, 
but no higher. The Winter froſts occaſion the 
breaſting of the hedges to fall down, and it 
not repaired, the young roots of the quicks 
will be injured : The farmers therefore oughr 


every 


„ 
every Spring to look at ſuch hedges as have re- 
ceived damage, and ſcour the hedge, to make 
it the original height; he ſhould alſo yearly 
dreſs and weed all his hedges: the beſt time is 


about the months of june and july, before the 
feeds of the weeds are ripened; and then burn 


rhe weeds, to prevent their ripening after taken 
ep; which many will do, ſuch as the groundſel, 
to the great detriment of the land. 


S'C,Q_U_R:1 Mal 


PRAY, why 1s the common method of 
ſcouring neceſſary? Do the roots of the quicks 
require it? How does it happen that the gener- 
zlity of trees of different kinds require no more 
earth to bes put to their roots, after planting, 
than what were put to them at firſt ? May it 
not be obſerved, that the ſtrongeſt quick hed- 
ges have the leaſt earth to cover their roots? 


How is it, that where the birds carry the haws, 
to get the pulp from them as food, that the 
ſeeds afterwards vegetate, and the plants be- 
come as ſtrong (when kept from ſheep, &:.) 

| as 
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as thoſe planted in hedges ? Does not nature 
point out the proper treatment of plants? Can 
we poſſibly have a better guide? Have the 
phyſicians any better rule in their profeſſion ? 
Does not the building up of turf to the bottom 
prevent them from being properly clothed with 
ſmall branches? Does it not alſo lead the 
weeds, ſuch as couch-graſs, c. into the mid- 
dle of the hedge? The ill conſequences of ſuch 
treatment may be ſeen every where. May it 
not be reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the laying ſo 
much turf and earth more than the plants re- 
quire, is the cauſe of a great many hedges be- 
coming ſickly? One certain mark of the plants 
being in a bad ſtate of health is, that of their 
being covered with moſs, and their leaves ap- 
pearing yellow; which is frequently the caſe 
in clay-grounds, by planting too low, and 
want of draining. Me 


CTA TR SO: 


THE great want of attention to quicks 
for a ſeries of years, without having any thing 
C done 


(288 } 
done to them, is the principal reaſon that hed- 
ges become ſo unſightly and naked. The own- 
er of a ſudden, as if riſen from a trance, cuts 
them all down to new ſpring it. Inſtead of 
ſuffering them to grow to twenty or thirty 
feet high, they ought not to exceed from 
ſix to nine feet, to make a proper fence; and 
if properly treated till they become fencible, 
and afterwards trimmed, ſided, and topped, 
every three or five years, there then will 
be no occaſion for cutting them down in the 
uſual way; by allowing them to ſtand without 
trimming, 0. the quicks form into trees; and 
the tops growing in breadth, and overſhadow- 


ing the bottom, they looſe their under branch- 


es, and become open and unfencible. 


Tux quicks that are planted for a complete 
ſence, ought not to be allowed to advance in 
height, but as the bottom 1s furniſhed. When 
a new hedge is planted, it ought not to be 
touched until the third year; then clip the 
ſides, and form the top. 


INK 
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TIIE top of the hedge ought only to form an 
edge, the bottom being left broad ; to be hog- 
maned at the top, and well ſided. 


WHEN a quick-hedge is treated in the man- 
ner already mentioned, there 1s no neceſlity for 
cutting, plaſhing, and ſcouring in the uſual 
Way. 


Tris manner is ſurely preferable to the 
common treatment, and adds beauty to the 
country. | 


One thing more I beg leave to obſerve to 
the lovers of improvement, reſpecting the treat- 
ment of new quick-hedges; which is, that of 
the placing the ri. ſence, as it is called, much 
too near the quicks. The leaving ſufficient 
room ſor the ſide next the rice, is not only ne- 
ceſſary with reſpect to air which the plants re- 
quire, but that of keeping all ſorts of weeds, 
couch-graſs, Oc. from intermixing with the 
hedge. | Fr 
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CUTTING DOWN OLD QUICK- 
- HEDGES. ... 


CONTRARY to the uſual method of cut- 
ting the old quick-fences, you ought firſt to 
prepare the old hedge for cutting down, by 
ſiding it pretty cloſe, and ſawing the bole of 
the quick near half way through, a year or 
two before the intended cutting takes place; 
by this means, many young ſhoots will ſpring at 
the bottom: the hedge therefore ſtill remains 
a fence, until the young ſhoots get up, and the 
old wood prevents the cattle from eating the 
young. | 55 

THz beſt time for performing that work, 1 
think, will be in April, at which time the top 
and root would be in a more active ſtate than 
if cut ſooner. 5 

To cut off the top, before the ſap is put in 
motion, muſt be againſt rearing up the fence 
ſo ſoon as it would do otherwiſe. 


"THE 


THE MAN TUT 
AFTER two or three years from the ſid- 
ing, cut the tree down to three feet from the 
root ; and cut off ſuch of the branches as are 
needful, with a ſaw, or an axe, upwards, very 
Tmooth, and ſloping from the rays of the ſun - 
which will prevent the wound from cracking, 
and will make it heal much better than if cut at 
random. The ſhorter and ſmoother the wound, 
the better ic will heal; and the cuts made to 
face the north, will more readily heal than 
thoſe made to face the ſouth. - Then clip the 
ſmaller branches with ſhears, clean your hedge 
from weeds, and ſtir the ground at the roots 
witlt a ſpade. 


A younc hedge does not ſuffer ſo much 
from cutting as an old one; which plainly 
ſhews the neceſlity of preſerving as many young 
ſhoots as poſſible at the time of cutting ; as the 
cutting of an old hedge is done in order to 
reduce the plants to the proper ſtate for making 
a fence, which had been neglected before. 
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After once cutting down, why ſhould it ever 


be the caſe again? Would it not be highly 
neceſſary to treat them, after cutting, like a 


young hedge ?—lIf they are kept clean, and cut 
on each ſide, &c. without doubt They may be- 
come a good fence. 


REMARKS 
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KEE MARKS 
ON THE MANAGEMENT OF 
FOREST-TREES 


That are commonly planted in the Line with Duicks. 


pf H E barbarous treatment they often meet 
with doth ſtare every traveller in the face. To 
ſee how they are cut and mangled by the un- 
Kilful labourer, who pays no attention to the 
plants, more than that of getting ſtakes from 
them to repair fences, Qc. muſt appear exceed- | 
ingly diſagreeable to all lovers of planting. 
The principal part of foreſt- trees that are plans 
ed with the quicks, look like ſo many invalids 
wanting arms: The many ſtumps that are left 
by the perſons that are allowed to cut off the 
branches, appear very ghaſtly, more particularly 
to perſons that are acquainted with the ſtructure 
of plants. Inſtead of the branches being cut off 

from 


L 
from the ſide where it can be beſt wanted, in | 
a floping manner, cloſe and ſmooth to the bole 
of the tree, ſo as the wounds may heal up by 
being covered with bark, they mangle, ſhatter, 
and ſhiver the wound in ſuch a manner with 
the axe, and at ſo great a diſtance from the 
bole, that inftead of the wound they make ever 
healing, as it would do if properly cut, it be- 
5 | comes morbid ; and the mangled ftump they 
leave, is like a tube, or pipe, which conveys the 
morbid matter into the body of the tree in ſuch 
a manner, as when cut for uſe, is often found 


not much more than half the value it ought to 
have been. 


Ir theſe few hints be juſt, would it not be 
adviſable for gentlemen to uſe means to pre- 


vent the having their trees treated in ſuch a 
manner, Jo as to render them of fo little value, 
and ſo diſagreeable in appearance to all lovers 
of improvement ? 
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Tarts ſubject would naturally lead me into a 
larger field, reſpecting the improper treatment 
of 
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of foreſt-trees in general, ſuch as pruning and 


thinning them at proper ſeaſons, c. which 
would be foreign to my preſent deſign. 


Ir the ſmall attempt I have made, in offer- 
ing a few hints reſpecting the management of 
quicks, &c. to the public, be acceptable, it 
may be a great means of inducing me to offer 
to them, in a ſhort time, a few remarks on 


ſomething of the kind more worthy their at- 
tention. 
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ON THE 


RATSING OF HEDGES. 
IN A LETTER TO THE AUTHOR. 
o1%, 


I T was with particular ſatisfaction that I heard 
of your intention to publiſh an Eſſay on the 
rearing of quickſet-hedges ; which, 1 am very 
certain, will at this time be of conſiderable im- 
portance to thoſe intereſted in the improvement 
of commons; and more eſpecially, as we have 
very little, on that ſubje&, wrote by any per- 
ſon who can be ſaid to have combined a ſuffi- 
_ cient degree of practical knowledge with the 
reſult of a judicious theory of the growth of 
plants ; and therefore, Ithink, that a work of 

D 2 that 
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that kind will come with the utmoſt propriety 


from a perſon of your profeſſional knowledge 


in the buſineſs of the nurſery and planting. 


To point out all the advantages ariſing from 
good fences, would take up too much room in 
the circumſcribed limits of a letter.—Suffice it 
to ſay, that they are ſo highly eſſential towards 
the original improvement of waſtes, when they 


incloſe ſmall fields and parcels of ground, by 


the draining and ſhelter they afford; by the 
great profit occuring to the owner in the graz- 
ing of a number of ſmall incloſures in ſucceſ- 
ſion; by the bewitching appearance they give 
to the pooreſt land; by the great ſaving and ſa- 
tisfaction enjoyed by the proprietor in their 
preventing the treſpaſs of cattle, and in obviat - 
ing the uncertain and diſagreeable expence of 
ſuppotting dry walls and dead fences ; that their 
ſpeedy rearing up to a fencible and flouriſhing 


ſtate, is indiſpenſably the buſineſs of every Ta- 


tional improver. 


a9 } 


NoTwITHSTANDING the great importance of 
flouriſhing fences to their proprietors, I am 
ſorry to ſay, from repeated obſervations on, 
and a continued attention, for ſeveral years to, 
the progreſs of rearing hedges on Bulbeck and 
Lanchefter commons, that there is ſcarcely one 
rood in #fty, at this time, in any likelihood of 
becoming an eligible fence; a diſapointment 
ariſing either from the general and highly pre- 
poſterous method of planting the quicks, or the 
neglect of care and attendance in the ſubſequent 
ſtages of their growth. | 


In ſupport of the above aſſertions, I beg 
leave to give a ſhort detail of the method of 
planting guicks, as commonly practiſed; in 
order, as well to ſhew its abſurdity, as to make 
the contraſt with the more rational ſcheme I 
intend herein to lay down, the more obvious 
to the unexperienced planter, i 


THe metkod, in ſhort, is this : The hedge- 
line being marked out, and a cock-/od or two 
laid a very few inches from the edge of the 


gutter, 
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8 
gutter, a little of the beſt ſoil is ſpread behind, 
and thereon are laid ſloping, the plants moſt 
barbarouſly mangled (poor invalids ! ) afterwards 
the caſt is completed by throwing upon, and 
behind them, all the clay, Sc. from the ditch ; 
forming, when finiſhed, on that fide, a ſlope 


reſembling the roof of an houſe, with the 


quicks planted along the eaves; on the top of 
which 1s placed a ſake and rice fence, on railing, 
as eaſieſt in point of mm 


Now, if long cuſtom had not ſo far eſtab- 
Eſhed this mode of planting, as to ſhut up the 
avenues of common ſenſe, the abſurdity of the 
practice would be glaringly evident ; and, 


Firſt, How ridiculous to curtail ſo much of 
the roots, and to cut off the top! The fine rami- 
fications of the former acting in conjunction 
with the latter in the reciprocation of the ſap, 
on which the growth of the plant depends ; and 
conſequently, when. theſe. organs are injured, 
we muſt naturally expect the ſucceſs of the 
work to be proportionally retarded ; and, to uſe 

a vul- 
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a vulgar phraſe, Who would ever think of cutting 
off two legs, the tail and ears of a pig when put 
up to feed, in order to its fattening ?—Pſhaw ! 


Secondly, Taz plants thus unnaturally cram- 
med together, and impriſoned under a ponder- 
ous and impenetrable load of clay, &. await 
the coming of Spring, when they undergo the 
vegetative Orgaſm, and put forth ſhoots in pro- 
portion to the goodneſs of the ſoil in which 
they have been bedded, and according to the de- 
gree in which they have eſcaped the ignorant la- 
bourer's knife; but when the ſcanty pittance 
of food afforded them by the ſmall quantity of 
ſoil in which they were planted is exhauſted, 
then they become ſtationary, as all the rain 
that falls runs rapidly down the ſlope of the 
caſt into the gutter, without affording the lealt 
degree of nouriſhment to the plants. 


Thirdly, Ix about a twelvemonth after plant- 
ing, a part of the clay, &c. is taken from the 
flope cloſe behind the quicks, in order to lighten 
them, as it is called forming a ſort of channel 

for 
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for the reception of rain, and giving it time to 


* 


penetrate to their roots: Where the ſoil is to- 


lerably good, this does ſome ſervice; but in 
many caſes, the falling rain receives from the 
barren-clay, chiver, &©c. compoſing the ſlope 
of the caſt, an impregnation highly prejudicial 
to the roots of the plants: In ſome caſes of 
mooriſh ſoil, I have obſerved whole roods of 
quickſets, in no very long time after planting, 
tumble into the ditch ; owing to the viciſſitudes 
of froſt and rain decompoſing the ſoil, and the 
winds blowing it quite away from the roots of 
the plants. 


Laftly, MaTTERs generally remain in this 
condition a twelvemonth or more; when the 
quicks are ſcoured, either from the bottom of 


the ditch, or have a /od ſet before them upon 


the /carcement left between the edge of the 
ditch and the cock-ſod on which they were 
planted ; at the ſame time cleaning and dig- 
ging the earth a little behind them: And thus 
ends the moſt common proceſs of raiſing quick- 

ſet 
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FE +] 
ſet fences on the extenſive commons before ad: 
verted to. 


1 8HaLL now in a few words point out the 
abſurdity of this mode of planting, and, 


Hip, Tas fooliſh practice of cutting the 
roots and top of the plants, ſo highly deran- 
ges their vegetative ceconomy, that only very 
poor ſhoots can be expected, and thoſe fewer 
and longer in appearing than from a perfect 
plant. 


| Secondly, Taz floping manner in which the 
quicks are placed upon the cock-ſod, fo far con- 
trary to the upright poſition in which plants of 
this kind grow when nature unbiaſſed does the 
buſineſs of a nurſe, is highly detrimental to 
the roots in ſending forth their numerous la- 
teral ramifications, on the free extention of 
which; in ſearch of food, the vigorous growth 
of every plant depends; moreover, the advan- 
tages of having ſhoots all around the guick ſet 
#in og degree forfeited, by loſing 
E many 
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many of thoſe, that, ſpringing from the under- 
ſide, drop off, in their endeavour to gain the 
perpendicular direQion unerringly Impreſſed 
upon them by nature, 


7: birdls, THe deep ditch or gutter on the one 
fide draining off the natural moifture of the 
foil; and the great ſlope of the caſt behind the 
plants throwing / off the foftering ſhowers of 
rain with rapidity, prevent them from receiv- 
ing the beſt part of their food; and in many 
caſes (as before- mentioned) whatever perco- 
lates through the barren clay, c. Mc. com- 
poſing the caſt, is impregnated with matters 
prejudicial to vegetable life; and therefore, un- 
leſs in ſome circumſtances peculiarly 'favour- 
able, we ſeldom ſee, under ſuch treatment, 
healthy or Houriſhing plants. 


Feurthly, Dean, or fake and rice fences, pla- 
ced behind the plants, and too near them, ſtop 
the ſeeds of thiſtles, dandelion, c. floating in 
the air; and by their ſhelter promote the vege- 
tation of theſe, as well as of graſſes, and nox- 
* a ious 
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ious weeds whoſe ſeeds have been lodged-in 
the ground prior to the opening of the ditch ; 
and which by ſuch a degree of warmth arrive at 
a ſtate of luxuriancy oftentimes deſtructive to 
the quicks, by choaking them; or, at leaſt, by 
growing ſo rank among them, that the lateral 
ſhoots near the ground are prevented from 
growing, and the hedge becomes unſightly, and 
not fencible, on account of its Benn * raw 


> 


pnd thin at the bottom. 409 
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« Fiftly, L SHALL 15 bes notice of the ſubſe. 
quent ſeouring which is generally raiſed from 
the bottom of the ditch, and where we come 
monly ſee the ſods with the rich adhering ſor- 
face-ſoil applied where only a ſmall ſhare'of its 
vegetable food falls within reach of the quicks } 
and the crumbs which are trimmed about their 
ſtems are moſtly of the barren under frratum, 
and equally deſtructive, or at leaſt injurious 
with the cover laid upon them when firſt 
planted. 
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_ Laſth, Tarr ſtill remains a moſt capital 
overſight to be taken notice of, and that is, the 
little attention paid to the irregularity in the 
ſizes, and healthy ſtate of the quicks when 
planted ; and owing to theſe circumſtances, in 
conjunction with thoſe abſurd modes of treat- 


ment already enumerated, we ſeldom ſee a good 


hedge raiſed in a great number of years; un- 
leſs in rich ſoils and warm ſituations, ſuch ag 
ſeldom fall to the lot of thoſe plants where 
good fences are chicfly wanted. 


_ TaarT I have not exaggerated in the above 
obſervations, I appeal to any unprejudiced per- 
ſon whoſe occaſions may afford him an oppor- 
tunity of caſting his eye on the extenſive com- 
mons of Bulbeck and Lancheſter. 


I CANNOT better apologiſe for the tprolixity 
of this letter (the ſubje& being of conſiderable 
importance) than by haſtening to point out, 
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EM 
A ratinal method of planting Qui0ks2'rs, 
and of rearing them up to wow and VET 
F ENCES, 


Nil, Tax line 1 for. the fence ould 
de faked out, and two or three ſod-breadthe 
pared off along it, laying the ſods on one fide 
then the pared ground muſt be trenched, bot- 
zoming the trench with the fods; a ſufficient 
drill muſt then be opened along the middle of 
this rip of looſe earth, and the quickſets (which 
ſhould be ſtrong and of a regular ſize) planted 
vpright therein, | cloſing the earth carefully to 
and about their roots without mangling them 
with the &#nife : Or, if time will permit, it 
would be much better to do the buſineſs of pre- 
paration before winter, laying the ſoil taken out 
of the trench on the one fide of it, and the par- 
ed ſods on the other ſide ; leaving all to re- 
ceive the meliorating effects of the Winter<wweas 
ther: Early in the Spring the work of plant- 
ing ſhould commence, by laying the ſods at the 
bottom of the trench, as before, and a ſmall 
e of the beſt of the ſoil upon them; the 
: quicks 
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guicks ſhould then be placed in an #pright poj4- 
tian therein, without cutting off either root or 
branch, unleſs where they interfere and croſs 
each other (which will always be very obvious 
to the planter); the remainder of the earth 
muſt then be filled into the trench, and proper- 

0 ſettled erde the roots of the plants. 


o 
\ , 


78 h Ae planted, the pro- 
prietor may ſecure them by any kind of ca/? or 
fence ſuitable to boundary or ſubdiviſion hedges, 
or as the neceſlity of drains may ſuggeſt : only 
leaving a proper ſpace on each ſide of the 
plants, for the purpoſe of ſufficiently. digging 
and cleaning the ground from time to time, 
and trimming 'the fence :—This looſened open 
ſpace will allo be very fit for the reception of 
young trees, which I ſhall ſay nothing farther 
about, than chat ye add much 1 to a 
fence, - e s of any s ov3'5 
: 3 be highly abſurd, in me, to offer 

any thing about the ſubſequent management of 
the young tence, as you will have handled that 
4 matter 
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matter at large in the work; and ſhall: now 
conclude with a few obſervations on.the pro- 
priety of this very ſimple. method of plant- 
ing, which, if properly attended to, will be of 
great advantage to that ſmall, but. highly re- 
ſpectable part of mankind, the ſpirited improvers 
of commons, and planters of trees and 8 


As hs * fucceſsful 8 W | 
the moſt diligent obſervers. of the operations of 
nature in the animal economy, ſo will the ſuc- 
ceſs of planting depend on the judicious atten- 
tion of the planter to the flouriſhing growth of 
vegetables in a natural ſtate, where the plant 
has room to extended its roots in the ſurface- 
/oil, and where the too buſy hand of the er 
bas had little acceſs. 


Now in this mode of planting J am only re- 
commending what is exceedingly well known 
both in the eld and garden culture, that is, the 
abſolute neceſſity for a proper ſpace for plants 
to extend the ne ramifications of their roots 
in ſearch of vegetable Jud, and the keeping of 

that 
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that ſpace free from weeds, and in a. proper 
ſtate of tillß and openneſs, for the reception of 
that food from the atmoſphere, in a quantity 
adequate to the ſupport of the PR in a vigor - 
ous fate of growth. 


1 . allow chat this method of plant- 
ing will be attended with more original expence 
than' the common methad ; but when it is con- 


fidered that very little or no /covring, but only 


digging and cleaning, would be neceſſary in the 
ſubſequent treatment of the fence, I preſume 
that the whole 'expence of having a beautiful 
and uſeful fence would be very moderate. 


Titz making of deep ditches or gutters too 
near a row of quickſets as commonly practiſed 
I have already reprobated, as well as the cloſe- 
neſs of the ce or dead. ſences; I ſhall juſt ob- 
ſerve that no fences, for the purpoſe of rearing 
or nurſing of quicks, ſhould be raiſed or made fg 
as to ſhade the plants too much from the /ur. 


I cannorT help noticing a circumſtance that 


1 have often attended to, that is, the planting 


of 
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of quickſets expoſed to the public highways 
without any kind of fence before them ; where 
they are either trampled down by the cattle, or 
the young ſhoots and leaves become a ſcanty 
article of forage for marauding parties of the 
mug-cavalry : *Tis very ſtrange that quickſets 
under this predicament ſhould be ſo ſhameful- 
ly neglected! I think it would be better not 
to plant them at all, than be guilty of ſuch ab- 
ſurdity ; for where a fence is intended to be 
raiſed in earneſt, that object cannot be obtain 
ed without both care and expence. | 


I sHALL conclude, with wiſhing you ſuccels 
in your publication, and a hearty wiſh, that the 
buſineſs of planting and raiſing fences may 
become, not only more an obje& deſerving 
of public attention, but that the methods of 
obtaining that end may be more ſucceſsful. 


And am, Sir, 


Your very humble ſervant, 
Bein IIADrS-Corl EIER, | 


February 5, 2785, JOHN BUDDLE. 
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Page 30, 9 lines from top, for on, read or. 
Page 39, 9 lines from bottom, for extended, read extend. 


